and in most ages it has had to undertake the dis-
tinctly onerous duty of defending itself from attack.
But in our securely fenced and padded society the
property-owner has* no such anxiety. Black care
need not mount behind that horseman. No one
menaces, no one disturbs him, unless it be at times
a Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer. He may,
if he pleases, be as much a stranger, politically
speaking, in England, as he is in the Continental
pleasure resorts in which he passes so much of his
time.

^lie greater landowners cannot take their respon-
sibilities so lightly. The management of a large
estate is still a serious business, requiring attention
and care. But even here there is a change. The
wealthiest English landlords derive the chief part
of their income from urban ground-rents and lease-
holds, or from mines, railways, docks, and other
forms of industrial property. The head of one of
these vast concerns must have an office, and he does
well to look after it himself. But he need no longer
be in close personal contact with the administration
of the country. If he has rural estates, he keeps
them up mainly for recreative purposes; he has
his parks, his gardens, his coverts, and his mansions,
to which he retires for sport, and rest, and the
entertainment of his friends. He continues to be
a very important personage in his various districts;
but hi4 importance is social and personal rather
than administrative. There are exceptions, as in
the case of some of the territorial magnates, who
own large tracts of land remote from the great
towns, and are surrounded by some shadows of
the old quasi-feudal tradition. They still retain an